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iiVERY  person  who  only  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  Old 
Testament,  must  be  convinced  that  the  history  of  Israel  holds 
there  a  very  distinguished  place.  Other  nations  and  other  e- 
vents  are  only  mentioned  as  they  are  connected  with  the  seed 
of  Jacob.  We  mistake  much  if  in  the  character  of  Christians 
we  consider  this  only  as  a  civil  history. — For  what  purposes 
were  Abraham  and  his  seed  selected  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration, 
from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  ?— Let  the  apostle  an¬ 
swer  the  question : — 

t 

What  advantage  then  hath  the'Jew  ?  or,  what  profit  is 
‘  there  of  circumcision  ?  Much  every  way :  chiefly,  because  that 
‘  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.” — Uom.’  iii. 
1—2. 

/ 

The  oracles  of  God,  orln  other  words,  the  external  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  church  ;  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  means  of 
acceptable  worship  were  committed  to  the  keeping  of  this  peo¬ 
ple.  And  their  whole  histoiy  as  recorded  in  the  .Old  Testa-^ 
ment  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  divine  truth  was  pre¬ 
served  in  the  world,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Messiah. 
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The  manner  in  which  one  generation  was  to  communicate 
divine  knowledge  to  another  generation,  is  also  worthy  of  our 
notice 

‘‘  And  these  words/*'  says  Moses  “  which  I  command  thee 

*  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them 

*  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
‘  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 

*  when  thou  liestdown,  aid  when  thou  rise  st  up.  And  thou  shalt 
‘  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as 

*  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  up- 
*0n  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates.** — Deut.  vi. 


God  had  done  great  things  for  Israel,  both  as  a  church  and 
nation.  It  was  highly  necessary  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
things  should  be  preserved.  Hence  the  fathers  wCre  particu¬ 
larly  charged  to  tell  them  to  their  sons,  and  their  sons  were  in 
their  turn  to  tell  them  to  another  generation.  ‘  Hence  also  the 
chief  of  the  most  remarkable  interpositions  of  Providence  in 
their  behalf  were  thrown  into  the  form  of  poetry,  and  were  to 
be  sung  in  their  assemblies  as  part  of  the  worship  of  God.— See 
particularly  Ps.  78,  105,  106,. — See  also  Neh.  ix. 

We  are  to  remember,  that  the  church  of  the  living  God  is 
ONE.  Hence,  whatever  was  done  for  the  church  under  the  for¬ 
mer  dispensation,  was  done  in  behalf  of  the  present  dispensa. 
tion.  They  were  the  fathers,  we  are  the  children. — Hence  it 
also  follows,  that  we,  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
are  under  as  much  obligation  as  the  Jews  were  to  record  the 
wonderful  works  which  God  in  different  ages,  and  in  different 
places  hath  done  foi  the  church.  The  church  hath  been  as 
much  under  the  care  of  Providenceln  one  age  as  in  another.  It 
is  consequently  at  all  times  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
church  to  observe  and  record  the  instances  of  this  particular 
care.  Our  fathers  have  frequently  told  us  what  God  wrought 
in  their  days,  and  in  the  days  of  their  fathers.  It  becomes  us, 
therefore,  not  to  hide  them  from  our  children  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Let  us  shew  to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises  of 
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the  Lord,  and  his  strength  and  his  wonderful  works  which  he 
hath  done : — 

“  For  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a 
‘  law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they 
‘  should  make  them  known  to  their  children  ;  that  the  genera- 
‘  tion  to  come  might  know  t/iem,  even  the  children  which  should 
*  be  bom,  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children : 
‘  that  they  might  . set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the 
‘  works  of  God ;  but  keep  his  commandments.’’ — Psm.  78, 
5—7.  ' 

Did  the  spirit  of  inspiration  direct  that  the  Old  Testament 
church  should  make  the  recording  of  God’s  wonderful  works  a 
part  of  their  public  worship— and  can  any  reason  be  given  why 
the  same  exercise  should  not  also  form  a  part  of  New-Testa- 
ment  worship  ? — The  rising  generation  under  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  dispensation  were  to  be  told  of  these  wonderful  works, 
that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  Cod,  and  not  forget  his  works, 
but  keep  his  commandments.  Keeping  God’s  commandments, 
and  being  acquainted  with  the  care  of  Providence  in  preserving 
and  delivering  the  church  in  former  ages,  are  therefore  intimate¬ 
ly  connected.  Hence,  all  other  things  being  equal,  that  man, 
whether  young  or  old,  will  be  the  best  member  of  the  church, 
who  to  his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  has  adde4 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  these  doc¬ 
trines  have  been  preserved  pure  or  corrupted— -defended  or  op¬ 
posed  in  the  ages  which  are  past. 

While  it  is  commendable  and  desirable  to  be  well  asquaint- 
ed  with  the  whole  of  Church  History,  there  are  some  parcicu- 
lar  periods,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  indispensible— tobc 
ignorant  of  them  cannot  be  without  sin.  Of  those  periods  what 
is  called  the  reformation  from  Popery  holds  a  distinguished 
place.  To  this  period  therefore  our  attention  shall  at  this  time 
be  directed. 

In  considering  this  great  and  important  event,  our  attention 
shall  be  directed  to 
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I.  The  corruptions  and  errors  of  the  Papal  Church; 

II.  The  manner  in  which,  by  the  providence  of  God,  divine 
truth  was  preserved  in  a  great  measure  uncorrupted  during  the 
darkest  and  most  corrupt  ages. . 

III.  The  men  who  were  used  as  the  chief  instruments  in 
effecting  the  reformation,  together  with  the  period  when  the 
reformation  was  introduced  into  the  different  countries  of 
Europe. 

IV.  The  means  which  were  used  in  effecting  the  refor¬ 
mation. 

V.  The  doctrine^  of  the  reformation.  And, 

VI.  The  opposition  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  made, 
and  still  is  making,  to  the  reformation. 

Each  of  these  will  afford  matter  sufficient  for  several  pa¬ 
pers. — We  begin  with  the  Errors  and  Corruptions^  &fc. 

Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  corruptions,  of  which  so 
much  complaint  was  made  at  the  reformation,  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  introduced.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  man  of  sin 
began  to  work — though  his  complete  establishment  or  his  full 
form  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  606. — The 
reformation  under  Luther  commenced  about  the  vear  1520.— 
Hence^a  period  of  fourteen  hundred  years  at  least  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Christian  system.  An 
important  general  observation  is  here  suggested.  No  indivi¬ 
dual— no  society,  becomes  altogether  corrupted  at  onCe. '  Men 
are  led  on  in  the  ways  of  corruption,  step  by  step^  till  at 
last  they  arc  found  committing,  without  the  least  remorse,  those 
enormities,  at  the  very  thought  of  which  they  would  have 
in  the  commencement  df  their  career  shuddered. 

At  the  head  of  these  corruptions  must  be  placed  the  infallibil¬ 
ity  of  the,  Pope.  In  primitive  times  the  Pope  was  only  a  minister 
of  a  congregation— then  a  standing  moderator  of  a  presbytery— 
men  a  diocesan  bishop— next  a  metropolitan,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  arch-biihop — next  a  patriarch — and  at  last  he  claimed 
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In  every  one  of  these  grades  he  was  opposed— -but  long  before 
the  period  of  the  reformation  he  had  triumphed  over  all  opppo- 
sition.  When  he  was  arrived  at  full  power,  he  was  considered 
as  i*upreme  head  of  the  church— being  Christ’s  vicegerent  on 
earth — having  all  power  on  earth,  and  a  great  deal  of  power  e- 
ven  in  heaven  and  hell.  In  spiritual  matters  his  power  was  un¬ 
limited,  and  of  the  most  despotic  kind.  His  decision  settled  all 
disputes  about  doctrine,  worship,  and  government.  No^mtem-^ 
poral  matters  was  his  power,  at  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
less  absolute.  He  assumed  the  whole  earth  as  his  property,  as 
well  where  Christianity  was  preached  as  where  it  was  not.~  ■ 
Hence,  on  the  discover}"  of  America,  and  the  East  Indies,  he, 
by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  powers,  gave  to  the  Portuguese  all  in 
the  East,  and  to  the  Spaniards  all  in  the  West.  Hence  also 
kings  and  emperors  were  deposed  from  their  civil  authority, 
and  their  subjects  loosed  from  all  allegiance  to  them.  The  fu¬ 
ture  world  was  considered  also  as  in  the  power  of  his  holiness. 
He  had  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death,  and  restrained  or  let 
loose  the  divine  vengeance  as  he  pleased. 

Shall  we  add — that  to  these,  and  such  like  arrogant  preten¬ 
sions,  all  Europe  for  several  ages  generally  submitted.  An  . 
emperor  of  Germany  stood  three  days,  in  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  uncpvereS,  at  the  gate  of  his  holiness,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience.  When  all  religious  ser¬ 
vice  in  public  was  in  England  suspended,  and  king  John 
threatened  to  be  laid  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
all  ranks  were  more  alarmed  than  the  Englishmen  of  the  pre-  * 
sent  day  would  be,  though  an  Earthquake  were  to  shake  every 
mountain  in  the  island  to  the  centre 

2.  The  w"ealth  of  the  church,  and  of  church  men  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  reformation,  was  immense.  It  would  require  a 
whole  discourse  to  enumerate  and  explain  the  various  methods 
by  which  wealth  was  accumulated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
Germany  it  was  computed  that  the  ecclesiasticks  had  got  into 
their  hands  more  than  one  half  of  the  national  property.  In 
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Other  countries  the  proportion  varied  but  the  store  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  church  was  every  where  prodigious.  Ttieir  vast  pos¬ 
sessions  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens  in) posed  on  the  lands 
of  the  laityl  The  German  clergy  were  exempted  from  all  taxes, 
and  if,  on  any  extraordinary  emergency,  ecclesiasticks  were 
pleased  to  grant  some  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exi¬ 
gencies,  this  was  considered  as  a  free  gift  flowing  Irom  their 
generosity,  which  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  right  to  demand, 
far  less  to  exact.  And  to  all  must  be  added,  that  no  proper¬ 
ty  wWch  had  once  been  devoted  to  the  church  could,  ever,  on 
any  account,  be  converted  to  civil  purposes.  Hence  the  fdnds 
of  a  society  which  was  daily  gaining,  and  could  never  lose, 
must  have  been  immense.  Hence,  also,  had  the  system  con¬ 
tinued  without  any  check,  as  the  church  had  all  the  power,  she- 
soon  also  would  have  commanded  all  the  wealth  of  Europe^ 

3.  The  vices  of  the  clergy  were  excessive.  Among  all  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  peiiiaps  not  one  can  be  named  who  gave 
any  evidence  that  he  was  really  a  good  man.  A  few  can  be  per¬ 
haps  mentioned  who  were  decent  and  useful  in  protecting  and 
encouraging  some  particular  branches  of  literature— -but  this  is 
all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  Monsters  of  iniquity  is  their  ge¬ 
neral  characteristic.  In  private  life  many  of  them  were  noto¬ 
rious  for  luxury  and  debauchery  of  every  kind. — In  public  life 
the  most  of  them  are,  by  their  fraud,  cruelty  and  injustice,  pla¬ 
ced  on  a  level  with  those  tyrants,  whose  deeds  ^e  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature.  Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of 
the  church  alone.  Many  of  the  dignified  clergj’',  being  the 
younger  sons  of  noble  families,  who  had  assumed  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  character  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the 
church  stations  of  great  dignity  and  affluence,  were  accustom¬ 
ed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  office  and  indulged  them¬ 
selves  without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great  wealth 
and  idleness  naturally  gave  birth.  Though  the  inferior  clergj^ 
were  prevented  by  their  poverty  from  imitating  the  expensive 
luxury  of  their  superiors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low  debau- 
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chcry  rendered  them  as  contemptible  as  the  others  were  odious. 
Every  vice  which  characterises  the  very  refuse  of  society  in 
the  present  d^  was  to  be  "found  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  sons  of  the  church  at  the  period  of  the  reformation. 

4.  The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by 

the  facility  with  which  those  who  committed  them  obtained 
pardon.  It  was  an  established  rule  through  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  the  whole  order  of  the  clergy  was  independent  and 
free  oCthe  civil  power. — Hence,  let  a  clergyman  be  charged 
with  what  crime  you  please,  he  could  only  be  tried  by  his  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  sacred  order.  After  he  had  been  convicted,  he 
might  indeed  be  divested  of  his  clerical  habit,  wd  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  power.  But  instances  of  clergymen  be¬ 
ing  thus  punished  are  rare.  Corporal  punishment  was  scarce¬ 
ly  known.  A  small  fine,  or  some  frivolous  penance,  was  in  the 
most  of  cases  all  that  was  required.  A  deacon  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  was  absolved  for  20  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot  might 
assassinate  for  300  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate  his 
vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the  most  aggravating  circumstan¬ 
ces,  for  the  third  of  that  sum.  Even  such  shocking  crimes  as 
occur  seldom  in  human  life,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  im¬ 
pure  imagination  of  a  casuist,  were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  '  • 

% 

5.  The  doctrines  Which  were  publicly  taught  at  the  period 
of  the  reformation,  were  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  - 
from  such  a  corrupted  priesthood.— Ignorance,  it  was  strenu¬ 
ously  asserted,  was  the  mother  of  devotion — that  is,  the  more 
ignorant  the  people  were,  the  more  religious  they  would  be. 
Hence  public  prayer,  and  nearly  all  the  services  of  the  church 
were  performed  in  Latin — a  dead  language — a  language  im- 
known  even  to  many  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  officiate. 
Hence  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  prohibited.  The  Bi¬ 
ble  in  fact  was  unknown  even,  unheard  of^  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  Pilgrimages  te  the  tombs  of  departed  saints  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  great  value.  Relics,  that  is,  a  piece  of  the  coat. 
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saints,  were  sought  alter  witn  great  aviaity,  ana  were  oougnc 
and  sold  at  an  immense  price.  Holy  days  were  appointed  and 
observed  almost  without  number.  Prayers  for  the  dead — in¬ 
vocation  of  the  saints— addresses  to  the  virgin  Mary^— and  per¬ 
forming  the  mass,  with  a  . great  many  other  ridiculous  and  ab¬ 
surd  ceremonies,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  exercises  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship. 

Against  these  and  such  like  enormities,  the  first  refprmers 
witnessed— and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  labors  we  in 
these  days  are  now  in  a  great  measure  delivered  from  such 
gross  corruptions  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government.  ^ 

( To  BE  CONriSUED.J 


LETTER  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  AT  THE  BAR. 

NO.  11. 

DEAR, SIR,  « 

'  1  j  ■  \  -  ■ 

It  has  been  for  some  time  past  the  master  stroke  of  irrelir 
gion  to  assail  revelation  through  the  supposed  incredibility  of 
the  Mosaic  history.  Unmeasured  pains  have  been  taken  to 
prove  that  biblical  chronology  and  fact  do  not  <;orrespond  with 
either  the  existing  appearances  of  the  natural  world,  or  the  lu¬ 
minous  discoveries  of  modem  science.  For  this  purpose  vol¬ 
canic  productions  have  been  penetratrated,  scrutinized  and 
computed — the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  temples  have  been 
explored  and  ransacked  to  their  deepest  recesses— the  whole 
globe  has  been  visited  and  subjected  to  rigorous  inspection* 
Indeed,  all  nature  has  of  late  been  so  entirely  put  to  torture  un¬ 
der  the  jash  of  philosophy,  that  we  may  apply  to, the  subject 
the  emphatic  language  of  an  old  book :  The  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  together  until ,  now.’* .  In  such 
learned  pursuits  an^host  have  figured,  endeavouring  by  wcatj 
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speculations  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  Bible*  lb  this 
service,  Halley,  Reciqiero,  Volney,  and  various  others  have  act¬ 
ed  their  part  with  zeal.  But  among  all  who  have  figured  in 
this  mode  of  attacli,  the  man  of  proudest  fame,  is  Dr.  Darwin. 

To  diffuse  opinions  and  speculations,  hostile  to  the  truth 
of  revelation,  he  spent  a  whole  life,  and  bestowed  im* 
mcnse  labour.  jBis  serious  tracts,  as  well  as  his  lighter  ones, 
have  but  one  design.  While  the  Zoonomia  and  PHytology, 
press  his  doctrines  upon  our  consideration  in  a  grave  and  sci¬ 
entific  form,  his  works  of  fancy,  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Nature,  lesson  us  on  the  veiy  same  subject,  in  the  '  a- 
musing  style  of  poetic  description.  His  model  has  been  .Lu¬ 
cretius,  a  Latin  poet  and  philosopher,  who  flourished  about 
half  a  centUT}  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  who  has  given,  in 
a  work  entitled  De  rerum  Natura,  a  poetical  display  to  the  £- 
I  picurean  philosophy.  That  poet^  to  whom  he  is  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  in  point  of  genius  and  fine  writing,  Darwin  has  largely  co¬ 
pied,  bothin  the  scheme  of  his  philosophy  and  the  manner  of  his 
writing.  It  has  been  thought' that  a  yast  acce^ion^of  light  had 
flashed  upon  the  world  when  this  author  published  bis  celebra¬ 
ted  works.  It  was  hailed  as  a  new  era  in  Philosophy.  The 
world  were  surprised  by  the  presence  of  a  man,  who  had  not 
only  imparted  new>  ideas,  but,  blending  with  the  chimn'of  no-' 
velty,  the  fascinating  powers  of  poetic  painting,  had  the  envia¬ 
ble  talent  of  delighting,  as  well  as  instructing  .them.  Tlie  world 
was  laid  under  cehtributi on,  and  praise  levied  to  a  vast  amount. . 
But,  sir,  all  this  was  illusion.  We  were  tricked  into  admiration 
and  applause.  The  philosophy  was  not  new ;  the  design  of  a  ' 
poetic  exhibition  was  not  new ;  nor  did  the  manner  of  the  au¬ 
thor  possess  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  novelty .-r-The  doctrines 
had  been  long,  before  taught  by  Protagoras,  Strato,  Democritus, 
and  Leucippus.  Epicurus  had  improved  on  the  Democritic 
philosophy,  and  hi&admirer  and  disciple,  Lucretius,  had. touch¬ 
ed  its  various  themes  in  a  fine  style  of  poetic  representation.—  ‘ 
All  that  Dr#  Darwin  did,  was  to  modernize  those  doctrines  of 
VOL.  I.  V 
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tJie  Atomic  philosophy,  and  embellish  them  with  the  late  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  botany^  chemistry,  and  physics.  Those  who 
would  impress  the  idea  oforiginality  as*  attached  to  this  author, 
would  do  well  to  reflect  how  ungracious  a  compliment  they  pay 
to  the  veracity  of  Darwin  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  penetration 
of  his  readers  ;  since  we  find  him  perpetually  recurring  to  the 
ancient  philosophy  for  the  prototype  features  of  his  scheme, 
and  even  tracing  out  its  adumbrations  in  the  structure  of  an¬ 
cient  fable*  Thus,  for  instance,  this  idea  of  the  gradual  ge¬ 
neration  of  all  thing,*’  says  he,  appears  to  have  been  as  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  ancient  philosophers  as  to  the  modem  on^ ;  and  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  beautiful  hieroglyphic  figure  of  the  protok 
OoN,  or  first  great  egg  produced  by  niff  At  and  animated  by  eros, 
that  is  by  divine  love,  from  whence  proceedeth  all  things.*** 
You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  the  gradual  generation  of  all  things 
Was  a  favorite  doctrine  with  this  philosopher,  as  well  as  with 
Hume  in  his  posthumous  wm*ks,  and  to  promote  that  with  oth« 
er  collateral  subjects  was  the  grand  design  of  our  author  in  ail 
he  ever  wrote.  In  conformity  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  he 
supposes  our  earth  to  revolve  around  the  sun,  and  thus  makes 
use  of  the  gravitating  and  projectile  forces  to  account  for  the 
revolutions  made  by  the  earth.  But  then  its  oi  igin  !  Whence 
came  it  ?  Why,  from  a  solar  volcano-— and  like  its  source  was  a 
mass  of  lava  or  volcanic  cinder*  Around  this  nucleus  was  ge¬ 
nerated  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  in  process  of  time  sea  ani- 
mals  were  formed.  The  exuviae. of  these  animals  produced  the 
immense  strata  of  limestone^  chalk,  marble,  spars,  and  the  like, 
which  are  now  observeable  in  the  earth.  Then^ followed  vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  by  decomposition  produced  extensive  provinces  of 
clay,  sand-stone,  iron, stone  and  coals  ;'and  all  this  happened  by 
generation,  or  by  the  secretions  and  recrements  of  organic  life. 
This  theory  is  indeed  unlike  what  we  see  in  the  Mosaic  storj’’,  and 
contradicts  no  less  existing  fact  than  the  known  laws  of  impulse 
oud  motion.  For  as  motion  is  the  effect  of  some  impelling 

*  Zoonomia,  vol.  1,  p.  41*6^  « 
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cause,  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  a  continued  motion  willheces^ 
sarily  require  a  conunued  impulse  as  its  cause.  “  1  know/^ 
says  Dr.  Horsdey,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Adams,  ‘‘  that  many  New¬ 
tonians  will  not  allow  this ;  I  believe  they  sue  misled,  as  I  my¬ 
self  have  been  formerly  misled,  by  the  expression,  a  state  vf 
motion*  Motion  is  a  change,  a  continuation  of  motion  is  a 
further  change  :  a  further  change  is  a  repeated  effect,  a  repea¬ 
ted  ef&ct  requires  a  repeating  cause. .  State  implies  the  contra¬ 
ry  of  change  ;  smd  motion  being  change,  a  state  of  modon  Ism 
contrsKliction.in  terms.’’  (see  Adsun’s  philosophy,  Lect.  26, 
vol.  3,  p.  101,  and  Lect.  30^  p.  211,  &c.)  The  same  doc¬ 
trine  of  motion  is  contended  for^y  lord  Monboddo  in  his  an¬ 
cient,  metaphysics  and  considering  who  he  was,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  he  constitutes  an  authbriQr  of  iminense  weight  in  a 
discussion  of  this  kincU  Dr.  Darwin^s  theory,  therefore,  wants 
that  inexhaustible  impulse  which  is  required  in  the  continued 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  consequendy  fails  in  the  very  outset. 
Geologicsd  facts  also  imperatively  forbid  us  to  believe  a 
scheme  so  extravagandy  absurd.  Tor  after  all  the  parade  he 
makes  as  to  fart  and  observation  in  his  wridngs,  they  sue  noto¬ 
riously  against  him  as  may  be  seen  by  perusing  the  Geologicsd 
Essays  of  that  profound  chemist  Kirwsm,  De  Luc’s  Lettres 
physiques  et  morales,  sur  L’Histoire  de  la  Terre,  Jones’s  Phy-  ^ 
siological  Disquisitions  and  Catcott  on  the  Deluge. 

Let  the  merit  of  this  scheme  of  things  be  what  it  may,  wc 
have  the  author’s  own  testimony  for  believing  tfiat  it  wsus  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  smcient  philosophers,  and  consequendy  it  is  allowa¬ 
ble  to  say  that  no  new'light  has  burst  forth  in  this  happy  epoch 
of  science.  He  appears  indeed  on  a  certain  occasion  to  censure 

t 

the  Atomic  philosopers  for  ascribing  the  combination  of  atoms  in 
the  formation  of  the  universe  to  chance  rather  than  to  certain  laws 
impressed  upon  matter  by  the  hand  of  the  creator,  namely  sUch  , 
as  general  gravitation,  chemical  affinity  and  animal  appetency.^ 
Though  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  so  far  as  it  rQ^- 
^  ♦  Zoonomia,  vol.  1,  p.  441.  '  ^ 


fectation  of  piety,  “  What  a  magtiificent  idea  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  great  Architect !  The  Cause  of  Causes  !  Parent 
of  Parents  !  Ens  Entium  But  in  sober  truth,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  this  superb  compliment  to  a  first  cause,  when  it  is  as 
easy  to  conceive, of  the  generation  oT  the  primordial  principles 
of  the  world,  as  of  those  inimitable  master  strokes  of  beauty, 
sublimity  and  intelligence,  discoverable  in  the  progressive  re¬ 
sults  of  generation*.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  homage  to  Deity, 
to  allow  him  the  honor  of  giving  the  first  rude  sketch  of  a  world, 
while  nature  is  said  to  fill  up  the  picture  with  a  more  sublime 
and  animating  pencil.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  Ato- 
mic  philosophers  oppose  the  idea  of  theists  who  hold  a  creative 
power  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  their  famous  axiom  of 
de  nihilo  nihil.  Such  is  the  argument  of  Lucretius  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  idea  of  a  divine  interposition.  '' 

Principium  hinc  cujus  nobis  exordia  suraet 
HuUum  rent  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquaniy 
Quippe  ita  formido  mortales  continet  omnes^ 

Qiiod  multa  in  terns  fieri  cOBl6que  ttientur. 

Quorum  operum  causas  nulla  ratione  videre 
Possunt  ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur:  •. 

Quas  ob  res,  ubi  viderifiius  nil  posse  creari, 

De  nihilo,  turn  quod  sequimur  jam  tutius  inde 
Perspiciemus,  et  und6  queat  resquoque  creari, 

£t  quo  quoque  modo  fiant  opere  sine  Divum. , 

•  Zoonomia,  vol.  1 ,  p.  44 1 . 

-f'Lucretius,  Lib.  L  p.  5,  Barskerfillcv 
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So’that  the-dHTereace  between  the  atheistic  philowphers 
and  Dr.  Darwin  is  ver7  slight  indeed  ;  for  by  opposing  a  crea¬ 
ting  power  in  the  operations  of  nature,  they  both  opposed  a 
God.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  scheme  of  Strato, 
who  thought  that  there  existed  in  nature  sa  entire  divinitt/^  or 
eBvineforee^  containing  within  itself  the  causes  of  all  the  genera- 
tions,  corruptions  and  augmentations  observable  in  the  world ; 

omnem  vim  divinamifn  natura  sitam  esse  censet^  qM  comas 
gtgneruRy  augendi^  minuendive  habeat^  or  what  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  plastic  energy  of  nature^  which  operated  die 
arrangement  and  combination  of  primordial  atoms  in  the  gen*, 
eration  of  all  things,  was  something  so  very  like  the  system 
now  proposed  by  Darwin^  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  not  in  the  eye  of  our  author  when  he  wrote  his  lucur 
brations  on  generation.  Nor  was  it  fair  in  him  to  censure  the' 
Atomic  philosophy  for  ascribing  the  combination  of  atoms 
in  the  production  of  the  universe  to  *  blind  chance^  when 
the  Stratonic  or  hylozoic  system  taught  its  disciples  that 
an  all-forming  fiorver  inhabited  nature  and  regulated  its  chang¬ 
es  ;  which  is  quite  as  innocent  and  just  a  supposition  as»  that 
all  die  changes  in  nature  arc  produced  by  the  principles  of  gra* 
vitation,  chemical  affinity  and  animal  appertency.  '  As  to  the 
origin  of  animals,  Dn  Darwin  sometimes  holds  a  language  that 
appears  to  be  doubtful  and  hesitating.  He  (^ecidedly  admires 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  philosopheri  who  alleges  that  the  an* 
thers  of  flowers  detaching  themselves  from  the' parent  plant, 
became  insects,  and  these  insects  by  successive  propagations  and 
transmutations,  through  a  longprocess  of  time,  peopled  the  earth 
with  all  other  animals.  But  he  inclines  most  to  the  old  hypo* 
thesis  that  men,  and  all  other  animals,  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
tribes,  arose  from  microscopic  animalcules  hatched  in  the  fos* 
tering  bosom  of  the  earth  or  sea  by  the  influence  of  heat,  ethe* 
real  impulse,  chemic  change,  and  other  fortunate  circumstances. 
For  an  hour’s  amusement,  sir,  you  may  turn  to  the  5th  book  of 

*  CioerO)  De  Nat.  Deorum^Cap.  13« 
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]^cts  fortuitous^  coihbinations,  and  seems  unwilling  to  go  far 

bi^k  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  he  with  Mr,  Hiime  admires  the  old  doctrine,  ‘‘  that 
the  world  might  have  been  generated  rather  than  created ;  that  is, 
it  might  have  been  gradually  produced  from  very  small  begin¬ 
nings,  increasing  from  the  activity  of  its  inherent  principles  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  a  sudden  evolution  of  the  whole  by  the  Almighty 
Fiat,’*  On  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  exclaims,  with  great  af¬ 
fectation  of  piety,  “  What  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  great  Architect !  The  Cause  of  Causes  !  Parent 
of  Parents !  Ens  Entium  !”*  But  in  sober  truth,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  this  superb  compliment  to  a  first  cause,  when,  it  is  as 
easy  to  conceive  of  the  generation  of  the  primordial  principles 
of  the  world,  as  of  those  inimitable  master  strokes  of  beauty, 
sublimity  and  intelligence,  discoverable  in  the  progressive  re-* 
suits  of  generation*.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  homage  to  Deity, 
to  allow  him  the  honor  of  giving  the  first  rude  sketch  of  a  world, 
while  nature  is  said  to  fill  up  the  picture  with  a  more  sublime 
and  animating  pencil.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  Ato- 
xnic  philosophers  oppose  the  idea  of  theists  who  hold  a  creative 

j  ' 

power  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  their  famous  axiom  of 
de  nihtlo  nihil.  Such  is  the  argument  of  Lucretius  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  idea  of  a  divine  interposition.  [ 

I  ' 

Principium  hinc  cujus  nobis  exordia  sumet 
NuUum  rent  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquaniy 
Quippe  ita  formido  mortales  continet  omnes» 

Qu(^  multa  in  terris  fieri  coeldque  tiientur. 

Quorum  operum  causas  nulla  ratione  vidcre 
Possunt  ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur ; 

Quas  ob  res,  ubi  viderifinus  nil  posse  creari. 
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So'tliat  the-dHTcrence  between  the  atheistic  philosophers 
and  Dr.  Darwin  is  very  slight  indeed  ;  for  by  opposing  a 
ting  power  in  the  operations  of  nature,  they  both  opposed  A 
God.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  scheme  of  Strato, 
who  thought  that  there  existed  in  nature  an  entire  divinity^  or 
eRvineforee^  containing  within  itself  the  causes  of  all  the  genera* 
tions,  corruptions  and  augmentations  observable  in  the  world ; 
fit*  omnem  vim  divinampn  natura  sitam  esse  ceTiset,  qux  causas 
gignendt^  augendt^  mtnuendvoe  haheat^  or  what  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  plastic  energy  of  nature^  which  operated  the 
arrangement  and  combination  of  primordial  atoms  in  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  all  things,  was  something  so  very  like  the  system 
now  proposed  by  Darwin^  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  not  in  the  eye  of  our  author  when  he  wrote  his  lucu¬ 
brations  on  generation*  Nor  was  it  fair  In  him  to  censure  the 
Atomic  philosophy  for  ascribing  the  combination  of  atoms 
in  the  production  of  the  universe  to  blind  chance^  when 
the  Stratonic  or  hylozoic  system  taught  its  disciples  that 
an  aU-ferming  fiorver  inhabited  nature  and  regulated  its  chang¬ 
es  ;  which  is  quite  as  innocent  and  just  a  supposition  as»  that 
all  tlie  changes  in  nature  are  prckiuced  by  the  principles  of  gra¬ 
vitation)  chemical  affinity  and  animal  appertency*  *  As  to  the 
origin  of  animals.  Dr*  Darwin  sometimes  holds  a  language  that 
appears  to  be  doubtful  and  hesitating*  He  (^ecidedly  admires 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  philosopher)  who  alleges  that  the  an¬ 
thers  of  flowers  detaching  themselves  from  the' parent  plant* 
became  insects,  and  these  insects  by  successive  propagations  and 
transmutations,  through  a  long  process  of  time,  peopled  the  earth 
with  all  other  animals*  But  he  inclines  most  to  the  old  h)q>o- 
thesis  that  men,  and  all  other  animals,  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
tribes,  arose  from  microscopic  animalcules  hatched  in  the  fos¬ 
tering  bosom  of  the  earth  or  sea  by  the  influence  of  heat,  ethe¬ 
real  impulse,  chemic  change,  and  other  fortunate  circumstances* 
For  an  hour's  amusement,  sir,  you  may  turn  to  the  5th  book  of 

*  Cigero)  De  Nat.  DeorumyCap.  13w 
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Lucretius  and  compare  it  with  the  first  Canto^of  the  Temple  of 
Nature^  and,  sure  lam,  you  cannot  fail  to  trace  stt^ng  analogous 
features  in  the  description  given  by  these  authors  respecting  the 
origination  of  organic  life#  j  -  '  . 

♦  Organic  life  beneath  the  shoreless  waves 
Was  bom  and  nursed  in  o^e^*s  pearly  caves  ; 

.  '  First  forms  minute,  unseen  by  spheric  glass. 

Move  on  the  mud,  or  pierce  the  watery,  mass  ; 

These,  as  successive  generations  bloom. 

New  powers  acquire  and  larger  limbs  assume  : 

^  Whence  countless  groups  of  vegetation  spring, 

And  breathing  realms  of  fin,  and  leet^  apd  wing.”  ' 

Temple  op  Nature# 

■  The  entire  chain  of  or^niclife,  from  the  smallest  vegetable 
to  man,  the  proud  lord  of  creation,  had  but  one  origin,  and  that, 
according  to  our  philosopher,  a  very  muddy  one.  The  first  ef¬ 
forts  of  nature  were  awkward  and  imperfect,  if  not  fantastic  and 
capricious#  Man,  as  wellas^  every  other  animal,  entered  upou 
existence  ^x^v^oseubltm^cedumqueiueri^  no  very  sublime  fea¬ 
tures#  Oux  author  does  not  seem  very  certsun  what  man’s  ori¬ 
ginal  form  was,  but  it  would  seem  to  b^  that  he  had  commen¬ 
ced  his  career  as  a  sea  animali  breathing  through  gills  instead 
of  lungs,  as  he  still  does  in  his  embryon  state  .and  as  the  tadpole 
does  thro*  a  considerable  portiem  of  its  ei^iistence,  and  then  ex¬ 
changed  his  subnatant  apparatus  for  lungs,  which  en^e  him  to 
inhabit  a  new  element*  What  die  appearance  and  character 
of  our  marine  grandsires  may  have  been,  is  notfexr  us  to  know; 
but  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that  some  of  these  aquatic  gen¬ 
try  stepped  or  rather  crawled  ashore,  and  finding  themselves 
endowed  with  powers  capable  of  sustaining  asreal  life,  conti» 
nued  ever  afterwards  to  exist  as  land  animals#  Aiid  now  o\a 
philosopher  drops  his  reserve,  and  tells  us  that  these  progeni¬ 
tors  of  human  kind  were  hermaphrodites,  moiistera,  or  ssuleSf 
"  and  that  the  less  perfect  of  these  mules  which  did  not  possess 
the  powers  .  of  re-production  .  perished^ ,  while  the  rest, 
who  were  more  fbrtsmate  in  their  ^  nmke,  propagated  the 
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sf^cies,  which  by  gradual  and  long  continued  amelioration,  hat 
been  moulded  into  its  present  shape  and  figure*  For  one  mo» 
similar  account  of  man’s  origin  in  the  wor^  of 


ment  peruse  a 
Lucretius 


‘‘  Multaque  tarn  tellus  etiaih  portenta  creare 
Conata  ’st  mira  facie,  membtis  que  coorta 
( Anclrog)mum  ihter  Utrum,  neC  utrumque  et  utrinque  remotum) 
Orba  pedum  partim,  manuum  viduata  vicissim, 

Muka  sine  ore  etiam,  sine  voltu  caeca  repertai 
Vinctaque  membrorum  per  totum  corpus  adhcesu ;  ' 

Nec  facere  ut  possint  quicquam,  nec  cadere  quoquam, 

Nec  vitare  malum,  nec  sumere  quod  foret  usus. 

Caetera  de  genere  hoc  monstra,  ac  portenta  creabat ; 
Njquicquam,  quoniam  tiatura  absterruit  auctum : 

Ni^c  potuere  cupitum  aecatis  tangere  floruiU, 

Nec  reperire  cibum,  nec  jungi  per  Veneris  res,”  &c. 

LIB.  5th,  rsRs.  835. 


''Here,  sir,  you  see  Dr.  Darwin's  doctrine  of  mules,  herma¬ 
phrodites,  and  monsters,  and  their  partial  destruction  in  conse¬ 
quence,  of  their  inept  make  for  re-producing  their  kind  by  ge* 
neration.  And  Aristotle  will  tell  you  that  this  atheistic  hypo-, 
thesis  was  anterior  to  Lucretius  and  Epicurus — “  When  ani¬ 
mals,”  says  he,  happened  at  first  to  .be  made  in  all  manner  of 
forms,  those  of  them  only  were  preserved  and  continued  to  the 
present  time  which  chanced  to  be  fitly  made  for  generation, 
but  all  the  others  perished,  as  Empedocles  affirmeth  of  the 
partly-ox  and  partly-man  animus.”*  .  . 

Many  other  positions  of  the  modem  philosophy  might  be 
examined  and  their  ^urce  detected  by  recurring  to  the  ancient 
writers,  but  I  have  already  presumed  too  far  on  your  attention, 
and  will  now  retire  from  the  subject  with  one  or  two  addition¬ 
al  reflections.  From  the  review  now  taken  it  will  be  apparent, 
that  as  the  Darwinian  systefti  wants  novelty,  so  it  rests  on  pinci- 
ples  and  data  entirely  gratuitous,  and  deserves  no  better  char- 

•  Nat.  Aux.  L.  9^  c.  8,  Tom.  8.— See  Cudworth's  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Uniyersei  Tol.  9,  p.  673,  674. 
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acter  than  that  of />Aifo^0/>Aic£i/  romance.  Unlike  the  JVra;f0. 
titan  philosophy,  which  has  been  reared  on  the  firm  basis  of  ex* 
periment  and  demonstration,  and  may  defy  the  ruins  of  time, 
this  wretched  fabric,  has  nodiing  to  support  its  towering 
columns  but  conjecture  and  assumption.  All  beneath '  is 
yielding  sand !  The  first  pelting  storm  which  drives  down  its 
fury  upon  it,  must  beat  it  into  lasting  ruins.  Aripthcr  Cud* 
worth  has  only  to  rise  up  in  the  majesty  of  genius,  and  we  will 
soonsee  this  ill*cemented  structure  crumble  into  dust  before 
him.  How  vain,  how  weak,  the  complifneitt  of  his  friend, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  Zoonomia ^ 

**  The  work  is  done !— Ngr  Folly’s  active 

Nor  Envy’s  self,  shall  blot  the  golden  page ; 

Time  shall  admire,  his  mellowing  touch  employ. 

And  mend  the  immortal  tablet,  not  destroy/* 

« 

This  is  fulsome,  and  may  go  down  with  the  ignorant— it 
may  please  such  as  love  to  ramble  in  the  fairy  land  of  philosp* 
phy,buc'can  never  be  received  by  those,  who  to  enlarged  infor¬ 
mation,  always  add  ^ke  love  of  truth  and  solidity. 

With  much  respect,  1  am^  sir,  yours,  &c. 


£From  the  Christian,  Observer.  t 
OMNIA  E  CONCHIS.” 

Lines  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seward  of  Litchfield,  father  of 
Miss  Seward,  on  these  words,  taken  by  a  celebrated  physi¬ 
cian  (Dr.  Darwin)  as  the  motto  to  his  arms,  of  which  the 
device  was  three  scallop  shells. 

»  -/ 

From  Atoms  in  confusion  hurl’d. 

Old  Epicurus  built  a  world ; 

Maintain’d  that  all  was  accidental, 

Whether  corporeal  powers  or  mental; 

,  That  neither  Head,  Hands,  Heart,  dr  Mind 
By  any  foresight  were  design’d ; 

That  Feet  were  not  devis’d  for  walking; 

For  eating,  Teeth  ;  or  Tongues  for  Talking; 
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That  chance  each  casual  texture  made, 

,  Then  every  member  found  its  trade  ; 

And  in  this  whirlpool  of  stark  nonsensei 
He  buryM  Virtue  Truth,  and  Conscience. 
Each  year  produced  long-labourM  volumes. 
Which  coverM  half  th(£  Attic  columns. 
Celsus  at  length  resolves  to  list 
Under  this  great  Cosmogonist, 

Makes  meii  start  Up  from  dead  fish  bones^ 
As  old  Deucalion  did  from  stones : 

Great  Wizard  he,  by  magics  spells,  ' 

.Can  build  a  world  of  cockle  shells  ;  ^ 

And  all  things  frame  wnilst  eyelid  twinkles,! 
From  Lobsters,  Crabs,  and  Perri winkles. 

O  Doctor !  change  thy  foolish  Motto, 

.  Or  keep  it  for  some  Lady's  Grotto  ; 

Else  thy  poor  patients  well  may  quake^  • 

If  thou  no  more  Canst  mend  than  make.* 

9 

*  The  Doctor,  it  is  said,  took  of  this  motto. 


A  REVIEW  OF  MR.  WILSON'S  PAMPHLET,  &c. 

f  CONTIHUBD  FROM  LAST  NUMBER. J  , 

Waving  the  farther  notice  of  Mr.  W's  pamphlet,  we  will  beg 
leave  to  finish  our  review  with  a  few  reiharks  on  certain 
facts  and  subjects  suggested  by  the  occasion. 

The  affair  of  Cincinnati  is  not  the  first  of  that  kind  which 
has  occurred  in  the  Western  country.  In  the  spring  of  1806, 
if  our  memory  serves  us,  a  blasphemous  libel  of  the  same  kind 
was  published  at  Danville,  under  the  title  of  Useful  Disco* 

VERY,  IN  A  LETTER  ADDRSSED  TO  THE  ReV.  Mr.  C - — 

AND  Mr.  M-t - ,and  signed  Hardened  Sinners  and  Car¬ 

nal  Professors  of  all  sorts.  When  this  production  appear¬ 
ed,  it  was  thought)  that  a  thing  so  contemptible  in  its  structure, 
and  so  very  unchaste  in  its  spirit,  could  never  obtain, either  ere- 
dit  or  currency,  and  on  that  account,  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  it.  In  this  calculation,  it  seems,  we  have  been  mista¬ 
ken,  for  that  edition  was  aold  off,  and  some  time  in  last  spring 
VOL.  I.  G 
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this  worthless  pamphlet  was  again  edited  in  Lexington,  though 
a  friendly  effort  was  made  to  prevent  it,  by  one  who  wished  to 
avoid  a  controversy  with  the  Methodist  society.  This  edition, 
like  the  first,  has,  though  contraband  of  war,  been  smuggled  into 
use,  without  the  author's  or  printer's  name,  and  diffusively 
circulated  by  an  agency  which  ,  wfe  cannot  believe  to  be  known 
or  tolerated  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Methodist  church 
If  the  eye  of  piety  can  bear  the  shock  of  such  blasphemy,  let 
the  subjoined  passage  be  perused  as  a  specimen  of  the  work: — 

Thus  the  terror  which  public  scandal  jirisons  and  gibbets 
inspire,  constrained  us^  and  we  expect  still  does  many  to  grieve 
the  spirit  of  flesh  and  blood,  deprive  themselves*  [ourselves]  ‘  of 
many  sweet  gratifications,  and  therely  leave  undone  many 
things  which  they  might  do*  [we  might  have  done]  Ho  the  glory 
of  that  God,  who  inspired  Annanias  and  Sapphira,  with  pru¬ 
dence  enough  to  cover  the  money  which  they  had  kept  back, 
with  a  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost — who  eff'ectually  called  Pharaoh  and 
his  imitators  to  live  in  affluence  and  ease,  at  the  expense  of  o- 
thers'  labours  and  sorrows — who  taught  David  to  amuse  him¬ 
self  with  Bethsheba  and  Uriah — who  introduced  the  -intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  aliasy  perse¬ 
vering,  saint  and  his  wife,  and  many  other  pleasing  gratifica¬ 
tions,  equally  the  dictates  cf  inspiration — such  as  Joab's  triumph 
over  Abner,  the  delightful  gratification  of  Jezebel,  and 
Ahab's  propensities  over  Naboth  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord; 
and  a  thousand  such  curious  tricks — which  pleasing  gratifica¬ 
tions,  when  considered  as  the  objects  of  God*s  approbating  will 
or  divine  decrees^  will  afford  the  appetite  the  most  superlative 
degree  [^rhat  degree  is  the  most  superlative  ?]  ‘  of  pleasure. 
Yea,'  it*  [namely,  the  pleasing  gratifications  before  mentioned] 
‘will rouse  the  animal  frame  to  rapture.” — p.  13,  14. 

Who  could  have  supposed  it  possible  that  such  poor  jargon, 
such  blasphemous  travesty  of  Calvinistic  opinions,  could  have 
ever  fallehfrom  any  pen  called  Christian  ;  or,  if  it  should,  that 
it  could  have  found  readers,  admirers,  venders~nay,  re-edi¬ 
tors,  and  a  renewed  circulation  in  any  Christian  church  under 
heaven?^ — We  confess  we  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible 
had  in  not  been  -realized  in  fact;  and  even  as  things  now 
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Strike  us,  we  are  willing  to  hope  the  best.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  adjure  Calvinists  to  *  bear  this  persecution  with  patience. 
Let  your  moderation,  brethren,  appear  to  all  men,  and  put  on(as 
the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved)  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness, 
humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long) suffering,  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any :  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.  If 
you  know  not  how  to  suffer  and forgive  injuries,  you  but  ill 

deserve  the  Christian  name. 

\  _ 

Those  disengenuous  attempts  at  giving  over-charged  re¬ 
presentations  of  Calvinism,  appear  to  be  of  recent  date  among 
persons  called  Christians.  Forn\erly  they  were  resorted  to  by 
infidel  writers  only,  or  persons  grossly^  heretical  in  principle. 
It  was  resented,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  Mr.  Wesley,  and  Mr. 
W.  Fletcher,  to  copy  the  unworthy  example  of  such  defamers, 
and  introduce  into  their  controversy  with  Calvinists  the*  false 
paintings  and  distorted  representations  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
which  had  been  already  prepared  to  their  hand,  by  such  men  as 
Bolingbroke  and  Morgan.  Were  a  feithful  collation  made, 
of  passages  taken  from  the  writings  of  deists  and  notorious  he¬ 
retics,  and  from  the  controversial  works  of  Wesley  and  Fletch¬ 
er,  every  person  would  be  struck  with  the  exact  and  lineamen- 
tal  resemblance  of  the  several  representations,  though  touched 
by  infidel  and  Christian  h^ds.  Xhe  comparison  is  easy,,  and 
^nd  it  is  hoped  wiU  yet  be  made.  But  when  such  men  as 
Wesley  and  Fletcher  could  stoop  to  misreport  and  calumniate 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinisna,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
models  so  worthy  should  be  imitated  by  some  Methodist 
preachers,  or  that  certain  circuit  riders,  such  as  the  tawdry  A- 
manuensis  for  Hardened  Sinners^  and  the  rhyme-tagging  author 
of  Dagon^  should  snatch  some  moments  of  their  A^/y  leisure,  to. 
tell  the  world  what  Calvinism  is  not,—Q\it  ah,  how  very  unlike 
is  all  this,  to  the  candid,  ingenuous,  and  very  Christian  repre¬ 
sentation  which  is  given  of  the  practical  tendency  of  Calvin¬ 
ism,  by  the  amiable  and  pious  bishop  Burnet,  who  was  deci-* 


dedly  inclined  to  the  Arminian  hypothesis.  In  his  exposition 
of  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  166,  he  thus 
expresses  himself /  ' 

A  Calvinist  is  taught  by  his  opinions  to  think  meanly  of 
hims(  if,  and  to  ascribe  the  honor  of  all  to  God  :  which  lays 
in  him  a  deep 'foundation  for  humility  :  he  is  also  much  incli¬ 
ned  to  secret  prayer,  and  to  a  fixed  dependence  on  God  :  which 
naturally  both  brings  his  mind  to  a  good  state,  and  fixes  it  in 
it.  And  so  though  perhaps  he  cannot  give  a  coherent  account;, 
of  the  grounds  of  his  watchfulness  apd  care  of  himself,  yet 
that  temper  arises  put  of  his  humility  and  his  eamestnes  in 
prayer.*^ 

i 

^  t 

'  In  connection  with  this,  allow  us  to  introduce  the  avowed 
judgment  of  another  person,  who  was  no  Calvinist ;  we  mean 
Mr.  Forsyth,  whose  eminence  ‘as  a  civilian  and  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  cannot  be  questioned.— rit  is  this  : 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practical  tendency  of 
the  two  opinions, ’(the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic)  there  is  one 
remark  we  think  ourselves  bound  in  justice  to  make,  although 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  somewhat  singular — It  is  this  :  that  from 
the  earliesc  ages  down  to  our  own  days,  if  we  consider  the  cha¬ 
racter  of.the  ancient  Stoics,  the  Jewish  Essenes,  the  modern 
Calvinists,  and  Jansenists,  when  compared  with  that  of  thtir 
antagonists,  the  Epicureans,  the  Saducees,  the  Arminians,  and 
Jesuits,  we  shall  fmd  that  they  have  excelled  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectablev  virtues, 
and  have  been  the  highest  honor  of  their  own  ages,  and  the 
best  models  for  imitation  to  ^very  age  succeeding.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  virtues  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  been  rendered  unamiable  by  a  tinge  of  gloomy  and  se¬ 
vere  austerity.”* 

Dr.*Aikin,  also,  who  was  certainly  no  disciple  of  the  Calvinian 
school,  defends  the  character  of  the  amiable  Howard,  against 
the  imputation  of  sternness,  as  resulting  from  his  belief  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  in  doing  so,  delivers  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  candid  and  liberal  judgment  on  the  practical  results 
of  the  Calvtiiistic  system.  /  ^ 

*  Encyclop.  American,  vol.  15.  p.  479. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  in  what  those 
notions  of  Providence,  general  and  particular,  which  make 
part  of  the  professions  of  all  religions,  differ  essentially  from 
the  opinions  of  the  Pfedestinarians  :  and  from  manifold  obser¬ 
vation,  I  am  certain,  that  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  predes^^ 
tination^  as  an  article  of  belief  does  not  necessarily  imply  those 
practical  consequences  which  might  seem  deducible  from 

•  / 

Let  our  readers  mark  attentively  these  very  candid  judg¬ 
ments,  and,  weihay  add,  highly  honorable  testimonies  in  favor  of 
Calvinism,  and  they  will  then  know  how  to  appreciate  the  exag¬ 
gerated  and  false  displays  given  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  by 
Wesley  and  Fletcher,  as  well  as  by  their  humble  imitators  in 
the  West. 

{*r0  BE  COitrJNUED.J 

t  Life  of  Howard,  p.  153.  k 


BONAPARTE’S  CONFERENCE 

WITH  THE  CATHCfLlC  AND  PROTESTANT  CLERGY  AT  BREDA. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  the  Conference  of  Bonaparte  with 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Clergy  at  Breda,  than  by  giving 
our  readers  Mr.  Faber^s  comment  on  Rev.  xiii.  9, 10.— Edi¬ 
tors  Evan.  Rec. 

,  4 

‘‘  If  any  man  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear.  He,  that  leadeth 
into  captivity,  shall  go  into  captivity  :  he,  that  killeth  with  the 
sword,  must  be  killed  with  the  sword.  Here  is  the  patience 
^d  the  faith  of  the  saints.” 

Hitherto  we  have  beheld  the  secular  beast  triumphant, 
wearing  out  the  saints  at  the  instigation  of  his  little  horn  by 
leading  them  into  captivity,  or  by  mercilessly  putting  them  to 
death  :  we  are  now  summoned  to  attend  to  the  just  retribution 
of  a  righteous  God.  The  full  execution  9f  this  sentence,  long 
since  pronounced  upon  the  beast^  is  as  yet  future  :  for,  it  will 
not  take  place  till  the  last  decisive  battle  of  Armageddon  after 
the  termination  of  the  1260  years.  Then,  we  are  taught  by  St. 
John,  that  the  beast  shall  go  into  perdition^  being  taken  sdong 
with  his  associate  the  false  prophet^  and  cast  into  the  lake  of 
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fire  ;  arid  by  Daniel,  that  the  beast  shall  h^slain^  and  hU  body 
destroyed  and  given  to  the  burning  flame. 

-  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  prophecy; 
nevertheless  it  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  have  begun  already  to 
•  receive  its  accomplishment.  They  that  lead  into  cafitivity^  and 
they  that  kill  wth  the  sword^  is  so  general  and  comprehensive  an 
expression,  that  it  seems  necessarily  to  include,  not  only  the  seen* 
lar  instruments  of  papal  persecution,  but  likewise  the  ecclesias- 
tical  t^romo ter s  o{  It :  accordingly  both  » Daniel  and  St.  John 
connect  the  fate  of  the  beast  with  that  of  the  Utile  horn  or  the 
false  /iroiihet.  We  have  beheld  then  in  France  the  descendant 
and  successor  of  those,  whose  memory  has  been  rendered  infa¬ 
mous  by  the  diabolical  crusade  against  the  firotestants  of  Pro^ 
vence^  by  the  blocd-stained  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew^  by  the  perfi¬ 
dious  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz^  himself  led  into  captivity 
and  slain  with  the  sword.  We  have  beheld  numbers  of  his  pa¬ 
pal  clergj^  crowded  together  into  gaols^  and  put  to  death.  We 
/  have  beheld  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  that  man  of  sin  who  had  led 
so  many  thousands  captive,  himself  go  into  captivity.  The 
voice  of  the  seven  last  thunders  hath  long  been  sealed:  but  now 
it  hath  begun  to  shake  both  heaven  and  earth.*^ 

An  account  has  been  published  in  the'^  Gazette  of  Dorpt,  a 
a  town  of  Livonia,  of  an  audience  granted  by  Bonaparte  to  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Clergy  at  Breda,  on  the  first  of  May, 
1811.  It  professes  to  be  an  accurate  report  of  what  passed  on 
that  occasion,  and  we  conclude  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
continental  press,  no  Gazette  would  dare  to  attribute  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  sentiments  materially  different  from  those  which  he 
^  might  deem  it  politic  to  avow.  The  account  is  as  follows  : 

‘‘  After  Bonaparte  had  made  the  customary  tour,  he  said  a 
few  words  to  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  took  a  view 
of  the  different  Collegiates,  and  at  length  stopped  opposite  to  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Vicar,  who  with  his  manuscript  in  his  hand 
complimented  the  monarch  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Clergy. 
His  Majesty,  however,  did  not  deig^to  give  any  answer,  but 
asked,  where  are  the  Reformed  Clergy  ?  Whereupon  the  Prince 
of  Neufchatel  presented  them  to  the  Emperor,  and  Mr.  Ten 
Oever,  of  the  Valloon  Congregation,  received  permission  to 
address  his  majesty.  The  discourse  was  short,  and  contained 
amongst  the  rest,  the  following  words  :  ‘‘  It  is  the  immutable 
principle  of  Protestants,  in  every  thing  that  happens,  to  address 
Providence,  and  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar’s.’^  The  Emperor  listened  attentively  to  this  speech, 
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and  answered,  ‘‘  You  are  right,  I  protect  all  religions.  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Catholics  enjoy  equal  privileges  in  France,  it  is  s  . 
but  just,  that  the  Protestants  in  this  department  should  have 
equal  prerogatives  with  the  Catholics.”  His  majesty  then  ask¬ 
ed  Mr.  TenOever,  “  Why,  sir,  are  you  in  your  full  dress  ?” 

“  Sire,”  answered  Ten  Oever,  ‘‘  that  is  the  rule.”  ‘‘Why,  yes/* 
said  the  Emperor,  “  It  is  the  custom  in  every  country,  but’* 
continued  he,  turning  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  who 
were  not  in  their  full  dress,  “  Why  have  not  you  your  (^as- 
socks  on  ?  You  say  you  are  priests  :  what  are  you  ?  Attomies, 
notaries,  peasants  ?  I  come  into  a  province  where  the  majo¬ 
rity  are  Catholics,  who  in  former  times  were  oppressed,  who 
after  the  revolution,  acquired  more  liberty,  and  upon  whom  the 
king,  my  brother,  bestowed  many  favors.  7  I  come  in  order  to 
make  yOu  all  equ^  to  the  rest ;  and  you  begin  by  forgetting  the 
respect  due  to  me,  and  complain  of  the  oppressions,  that  you 
suffered  under  the  the  former  governments.  Your  conduct 
shews  how  well  you  deserved  them.  The  First  act  of  sov'er- 
eignty  which  I  was  obliged  to  exercise,  consisted  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  arresting  two  of  your  contumacious  priests,  even  the 
Apostolic  Vicar :  they  are  imprisoned,  and  shall  continue  un¬ 
der  arrest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  words  that  I  hear 
from  a  reformed  priest,  are  to  render  junto  Caesar  the  jthings 
which  are  Caesar’s.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  you  ought  to 
preach.  From  that  gentleman,  pointing  to  Mr.  Ten  Oever, 
you  ought  to  learn  it.  I  have  always  met  with  faithful  subjects 
amongst  Protestants :  Never  have  I  had  ocCasion'^to  complain 
of  any  of  them.  You  have  calumniated  the  Protestants,  by  re¬ 
presenting  them  as  preaching  doctrines  dangerous  to  the  state  ; 
but  the  best  subjects  I  have  are  protestants.  In  Paris  I  am 
partly  attended'by  them :  they  have  free  access  to  me ;  and 
here  a  handful  of  Brabent  fanatics  attempt  ao  resist  my  de-. 
signs. 

Had  I  not  met  in  Bossuet’s  doctrines,  and  in  the  maxims 
of  the  Gallician  Church,  with  principles  that  agree  with’  mine, 
and  had  not  the  Concordat  been  received,  I  myself  should 
have  become  a  Protestant,  and  thirty  millions  of  people  would 
have  followed  my  example.  But  what  religion  do  you  teach  ? 

Do  you  not  know  that  Christ  said,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  !”  and  would  you  interfere  in  my  concerns  ?  You  will 
not  pray  for  a  sovereign ;”  (probably  the  Catholic  Clergy  in 
these  new  provinces,  had  partly  declared  that  they  would  not 
receive  any  orders  on  spiritual  subjects  from  a  temporal  pow.-  . 
er  :  the  order  to  pray  for  the  Emperor  mustbe  intimated  to 
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them  by  some  spiritual  sovereign.)  ‘‘  You  want  to  be  obstinate 
citizens  :  I  have'  the  proofs  of  it  in  my  pocket.  If  you  main¬ 
tain  such  principles,  your  lot  will  be  punishment  in  this  worlds 
and  eternal  damnation  in  the  next.  You,*’  said  he,  turning  to 
the  Apostolic  Vicar,  who  had  addressed  him,  ‘‘  are  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Vicar.  Who  appointed  you  to  that  office  ?  The  Pope  i 
He  has  no  right  to  do  it.  I  create  Bishops.  You  will  not,** 
said he,Huming  to  the  rest,  ‘‘pray  for  the  Monarch?  Per¬ 
haps  because  a  Romish  priest  eicommunicated  me.  But  who 
gave  him  the  right  of  excommunicating  a  sovereign  ?  Why 
did  Luther  and  Calvin  separate  themselves  from  the  Church  ! 
Your  infamous  sales  of  indulgences  caused  them  to  revolt,  and 
the  German  Princes  would  no  longer  bear  their  sway.  The 
Lnglish  acted  wisely  in  renouncing  you.  The  Popes  by  their, 
hierarchy,  set  Europe  inflames.  Perhaps  it  is  your  wish  to 
re-establish  scaflblds  and  racks,  but  it  shall  be  my  care  you  do 
not  succeed. 

Are  you  of  the  religion  of  Gregory  VII.  Boniface  VIII; 
Benedict  XI V.  Clement  XII  ?  I  am  not.  I  am  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said  ‘  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar’s  ;*  and  agreeably  to  the  sarnie  Gospel,  ‘  I 
give  unto  God  that  which  belongs  to  God.*  I  bear  a  temporal 
sword,  and  I  know  how  to  guide  it.  God  placed  me  on  the 
throne,  and  you  reptiles  of  the  earth  dare  oppose  me.  I  owe 
no  account  oi  my  administration  to  the  Pope  ;  only  to  God 
and  Jesus  Christie  You  perhaps  think  me  created  out  of  the 
Pope*s  slipper.  If  it  only  depended  on  you,  you  would  cut  off 
my  hair,  put  me  on  a  dowl,  or  would,  like  Lewis  the  Pious, 
place  me  in  a  C9nvent,  or  banish  me  to  Africa.  What  ignor¬ 
ant  idiots  you  are  !  Prove  me  out  of  the  Gospel  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  appointed  the  Pope  his  Substitute,  or  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  that  he  has  the  right  to  excommunicate  a  sove¬ 
reign.”  (From  these  repeated  expressions,  one  might’  almost 
suppose  that  the  Pope  had  actually  excommunicated  the  Em¬ 
peror.)  “  If  you  care  about  my  protection,  then  preach  the 
Gospel  as  the  Apostles  did.  I  will  protect  you  if  you  are 
good  citizens ;  it  not,  I  will  banish  you  from  my  empire,  and 
will  disperse  you  over  the  world  like  Jews.  » 

You  belong  to  the  bishopric  of  Maulines  :  appear  before 
your  bishop  ;  make  your  confessions  to  him,  and  sign  the  Con¬ 
cordat.  The  Bishop  will  inform  you  of  my  will.  I  will  ap¬ 
point  another  Bishop  at  Harzegenbuch.  Is  there  a  seminary 
at  Breda  !**  An  affirmative  was  given.  “  Well,  Mr.  Prefect, 
you  will  make  the  necessary  preparations  that  these  people  may 
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swear  to  the  Concordat.  Attend  at  the  s^tniharyf  alid  be  it 
your  care  that  the  orthodox  Gospel  be  preached  there,  in  or^ 
der  that  more  enlightened  men  should  come  forth  than  thoeef 
idiots  who  preach  a  strange  kind  of  doctrine/^ 


[from  the  i*ANOPL18T,] 

REVIEW  OF  DR.  BUCHANAN'S  SERMONS. 

T}wo  Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
on  Commencement  Sunday^  1810;  and  a  Sefnibri 

preached  bfoire  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the 
£astj  at  their  tenth  anniversary^  July  12, 1810  :  To  which 
are  added  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  By  the  Rev,  Clau¬ 
dius  BuchanAn,  D.  D.  late  Vice  Provost  of  the  College  of 
of  Fort  William^  in  Bengal,  i 

We  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  introducing  this  in* 
teresting  publication  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  reli¬ 
gious  public  are  already  so  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Buchan¬ 
an,  and  so  advantageously  prepossessed  in  his  favor,  that  they 
will  expect  from  the  title-page,  a  most  useful  and  entertaining 
volume ;  nor  will  their  expectations  be  disappointed.  They 
may,  indeed,  find  more  to  interest  them,  than  they  could  before 
have  imagined  to  be  contained  within  so  small  a  compass. 

The  three  Sermons  occupy  about  one  third  of  the  volume. 
They  are  admirably  appro|)riate  to  the  occasions  on  which 
they  were  delivered.  We  ^aye  rarely  seen  a  style  of  writing, 
so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  sublet,  as  is  that  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
to  the  communication  of  that  kind  of  knowledge/ which  he  has 
so  diligently  acquired.  He  relates  facts  with  a  wonderful  ease, 
simplicity,  and  dignity.  He  urges  doctrines  and  duties  upon 
the  consciehce,  and  the  heart,  with  boldnes,  force,  and  solem« 
nity.  A  strong  feeling  of  duty,  is  distinctly  apparent,  in  all 
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that  he  says  and  does.  When  obliged  to  state  facts  and  rircum- 
stances  not  very  honourable  to  persons  of  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  hoped*  he  never  discovers  the  least  asperity, 
but  makes  it  manifest,  that  all  his  disclosures,  are  'dictated  by 
benevolence.  These  observations  apply  to  the  Sermons,  and 
the  Researches. 

f 

The  two  Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge,  are  entitled, 
The  Eras  of  Light.  The  text  is,  Gen.  i.  3.  Let  there  be  Light. 
Dr.  B.  considers  three  distinct  periods,  in  which  the  heavenly 
light  of  the  Gospel  has  been  peculiarly  diffused:  First,  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  by  Christ  himself;  secondly,  the 
era  of  the  Reformation  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  present  period.  Each 
of  these  divisions,  but  particularly  the  last,  is  illustrated  in 
a  vQry  pleasing  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  ^e  happy  to 
find  an  opinion,  which  we  have  more  than  once  expressed  with 
confidence,^  maintained  and  cQnfir9)ed  by  the  decision  of  so 
competent  a  judge  as  Dr.  Buchanan.  It  is  on  the  question, 
Whether  civilization  must  precede  the  Gospel  ?  the  negative 
of  which  facts  have  amply  established.  If  the  question  were, 
whether  civilization  necessarily  accompanies  the  Gospel  ?  it 
would  admit  of  a  quick  solution  in  the  affirmative.  As  the 
mews  of  civilization,  the  Gospel  incomparably  transcends  all 
the  plans  of  all  the  mere  philosopers  who  ever  lived.  This  be¬ 
ing  a  point  of  great  importance,  we  quote  part  of  the  passage 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  that  civilization  must 
^ays  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  But  this  position, 
like  m,2uiy  others  allied  to  this  subject,  is  completely  at  variance 
with  the  fact.  Civilization  is  a  blessincr  of  itselfV  and  ouc^ht  to 
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barbarism.  It  doth  not  appear  that  human  learnmg.  In  itself 
considered,  though  in  .many  ways  an  important  instrument  of 
good  to  mankind,  predisposes  the  mind  in  any  manner  or  de- 

E-ee  to  receive  the  Grace  of  God.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
earning,  like  Riches,  may  impede  our  spiritual  progress,  for 
^‘Knowledge  pufFeth  up,^  1  Cor.  viii,  1 ;  though  we  are  ever 
to  distinguish  between  the' use  and  the  abuse  of  learning  On 
this  subject  we  ought  to  k^ep  in  remembrance  our  Saviour’s  ' 
words,  ‘‘The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,’Mn 
which  is  implied,  “  That  the  poor  would  understand  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  receive  the  Gospel,’ -and  these  words  have  been  illus- 
trated  in  every  age.’^  pp.  25>  26* 

That  the  present  period  is  distinguished  by  the  diffusion  of 
Evangelical  Lights  the  preacher  adduces  the  following  proofs: 

“  The  spiritual  Religion  of  Christ  hath  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  produced  very  considerable  effects. 

“  1.  It  hath  promoted  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
(the  same  effect  which  was  produced  at  the  Reformation,)  and 
hath  thereby  cuhivated,  to  a  great  extent,  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  And,  on  this  foundation  hath  been  built  the  practice 
of  many  excellent  virtues  (some  of  them  very  seasonable  in 
this  age  of  revolution,)  such  as,  subordination,  quiet  conduct, 
loyalty,  and  contentment.”  ^ 

“  2.  It  hath  promoted  the  instruction  of  the  Poor.  The 
number  of  those  among  the  lower  classes,  wHo  can  read  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

3.  It  hath  promoted  a  more  general  worship  of  God.  The 
volume  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving  which  rises  to  the  Most 
High  from  voices  in  this  land,  constitutes  to  com¬ 

pared  to  the  feeble  sound  at  a  period  not  very  remote. 

“  4.  It  hath  cultivated  very  extensively  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  reverence  for  Hebrew  learning 
seems  again  to  be  restored  to  the  nation ;  for  persons,  even  in 
secular  life,  begin  now  to  study  the  Bible  in,  the  original 
Tongues ;  as  we  know  was  the  case  in  a  former  age. 

“  5.  But  this  revival  of  religion  has  been  productive  of  ano¬ 
ther  good,  new  and  extraordinary  in  its.  nature ;  not  confined 
to  this  country,  or  to  the  present  time ;  but  extending  to  re¬ 
mote  nations  and  distant  ages. 

“  Christianity  hath  again,  after  a  lapse  of  many  ages,  as¬ 
sumed  its  true  character  as  “  the  Light  of  the  worid.”  We 
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now  behold  it  animated  by  its  original  spirit,  which  was  to  e<. 
tend  its  blessings  “  to  all  nations.’^  The  Scriptures  arc 
preparing  in  almost  every  language,  and  preachers  are  going 
forth  into  almost  every  clime.  Within  the  period  of  which 
we  speak  men  have  heard  the  Gospel  in  their  own  ton^e, 
wherein  they  were  bom,-’  in  India,  throughout  many  or  its 
pro\’iijces;  in  different  parts  of  Africa  ;  in  the  interior  of  A- 
siA  ;  in^the  western  parts  of  America  ;  in  New  Holland  ; 
and  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Sea  ;  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  the  northern  regions  of  Greenland  and  Labrador.  Ma¬ 
lays,  Chinese,  Persians,  and  Arabians,  begin  now  to  hear, 
or  read,  in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God^ 
Acts  ii,  11.”  pp.  30,  31.  ^ 


After  stating  that  the  ‘‘  dread  of '  reproach”  is  to  some  ah 
impediment  in  the  way  of  their  “  assuming  a  decided  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  profession*’  of  religion,  Dr.  Buchwan  proceeds^ 
thus : 


But  there  is  another  consideration  for  those  who  are  or¬ 
dained  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  namely,  that  this  reproach 
seems  to  be  ordained  as  a  necessary  evidence  in  an  evil  world 
that  their  doctrine  is  true.  For  the  offence  of  the  Cross  will 
never  cease.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  accused  of  being  be-, 
side  himself  but  his  only  answer  was  this :  Whether  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God  :  or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  is 
for  your  cause,”  2  Cor.  v.  13.  And  let  this  be  your  answer 
also.  If  the  minister  of  Christ  give  no  offence  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  world,”  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the  purity  eislier 
of  his  doctrine  or  of  his  practice. 

On  the  o»her  hand,  a  corrupt  theology  has  no  offence  and 
no  r^roach.  You  have  heard  of  a  two-fold  darkness  in  the 
the.  East.  There  is  also  a  two-fold  darkness  in  the  West. — 
There  is  the  darkness  of  Infidelity,  and  the  darkness  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  Theology.  Infidelity  has  siain  its  thousands  :  but  a  cor*^ 
rupt  Theology  has  slain  its  ten  thousands. 

“  Let  every  student  of  theologj^  inquire  whether  the  reli¬ 
gion  he  professes  bear  the  true  character.  Instead  of  shun¬ 
ning  the  reproach  of  Christ ;  his  anxiety  ought  to  be,  how  he 
may  prepare  himself  for  that  high  and  sacred  oflSce  which  he 
is  about  to  enter.  .Let  him  examine  himself,  whether  his 
views  correspond,  in  any  degree,  with  the  character  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.— 
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“  Woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel,”  1  Cpr.'iz,  16. 
Even  the  Old  Testament  arrests  the  progress  of  the  unquali¬ 
fied  and  worldly-minded  teacher.  It  is  recorded  that  when 
Dathah  and  Abiram  invaded  the  priest’s  office,  with  a  secular 
spirit,  “  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,” 
in  the  presence  of  Israel.  This  WM  written  ”  for  our  admoni¬ 
tion,”  that  no  man  should  attempt  to  minister  in  holy  things  until 
he  has  cleansed  his  heart  from  the  impurities  of  life  ;  and  is  a- 
ble  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  with  unpollute<|^ 
Ups.”  pp.  48.  49. 


[from  the  united  states’  gazette]  , 

J 

PHILADELPHIA,  Feb.  24. 

I  ^  ^ 

On  Tuesday  morning  last>  the  18th  instant,  sailed  from 
this  port  for  Calcutta,  the  following  missionaries :  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johns  and  lady,  Rev;  Mr.  Lawson  and  ladjV  Rev.  Mr. 
Mav  and  lady.  Rev.  Mr.  Nott  and  lady,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Hall  and  Rice,  being  members  of  the  Baptist,  Independent, 
and  Congregational  societies,  of  G.  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  On  the  evening  preceeding  their  embarkation,  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  solemn  prayer  meeting  was  held  at  the  independ¬ 
ent  Tabernacle  in  this  city,  6n  which  occasion  the  truly  pious 
of  various  religious  denominations  assembled  and  joined  in 
supplicating  Heaven  for  the  best  of  blessings  abundantly  to 
crown  with  the  greatest  success  so  laudable  an  enterprize,  an 
undertaking  so  important  and  arduous.  Tears  of  sorrow 
were  shed  on  account  of  the  parting  scene,  and  of  joy  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  souls  who  through  them  as  instruments  would 
be  converted  to  the  true  and  living  God!  The  ministers  who 
engaged  in  the  devotional  exercises,  and  appeared  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Joyce, 
Rogers,  Alexander,'  Green  and  Staughton — Independents, 
l?resbyterians.  Baptists !  Oh  what  an  interyiew ! 

Lo,  what  an  entertsuning  sight, 

Arc  brethren  who  agree, 

^  Brethren  whose  cheerful  hearts  unite 
Jn  bands  of  jiiety. 


Q%  TRANSLATIONS  Ot  THE  BIBLE. 

1 

Between  the  several  prayers,  appropriate  hym&  were  solemn* 
ly  sung,  and  an  occasicmal  address  or  two  delivered. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johns  collected  in  Boston  and  Salem,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  nearly  B5000  for  the  respective  translations  of  the 
word  of  Eternal  Life,  now  wonderfully  progressing  in  India, 
to  which  were  added  a  considerable  sum  in  this  city. 

CollecUons  were  made  last  Lord^s  day  in  several  churches 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  New  England  Missionaries  particularly, 
the  funds  of  whose  society  are  rather  low.  These  collections 
amounted  to  nearly  8800.  Verily  on  such  occasions  as  these 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.** 

The  missionaries  took  shipping  at  N.  Castle,  in  the  Har¬ 
mony^  captain  Brown,  and  have  gone  amid  the  warmest  pe¬ 
titions  for  their  prosperity  of  those  Christians  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth. 


[from  the  boston  PALLADIITM,  OF  FEBRUARV  14.  J 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

An  excellent  and  appropriate  discourse,  on  the  Subject  of 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Asiatick  languages, 
for.  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  earth, 
was  delivered  on  Sunday  morning  last,  at  Trinity  Church,  in 
this  town,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  after  which  a  contribu-. 
tion  was  made  by  the  Society,  and  the  sum  of  220  dollars  col¬ 
lected  to  aid  this  laudable  measure. 

The  contribution  at  the  Tabernacle  in  Salem,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  week,  to  aid  tho  Asiatick  Mission,  amoudited  to  221^ 
dollars. 

learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  liberality  of  the  Christian 
public  has  been  amply  displayed  in  the  late  subscriptions  and 
contributions  for  translating  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages 
of  Asia.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  a  few  years  since,  about  six  thousand  dollars  were  col¬ 
lected  in  the  United  States.  At  this  time,  only  in  Boston 
and  the  vicinity,  abput,five  thousand  dollars  have  been  given. 
Thehon.  William  Phillips,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  gave 
one  thousand  dollars. 
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LEXINGTON  BIBLE  SOCIETY- 


The  Managers  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Lexington,  Kenr 
tucky,  beg  leave  to  inform  the  friends  of  the  society,  and  oth¬ 
ers  ^  ^  ^ 

That,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  individuals,  this  society 
was  formed  in  September,  1809 ;  and,  that  the  29th  of  said 
mpnth,  the  society  had  their  fiust  meeting — when,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  articles  of  association,  nine  managers  were  chosen 
to  transact  the  business*  Though  the  managers  had  several 
meetings,  they  were  unable  to  do  any  business,  in  consequence 
of  the  monies  subscribed  to  the  society  not  being  collected,  un¬ 
til  December  5th,  1810,  when  Mr.  George  Trotter,  sen.  gen¬ 
erously  advanced  ONE  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  Bibles* 
At  the  same  meeting,  two  hundred  copies  of  an  address,  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  societ) ,  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  circulated.  On  the  4th  April,  1811,  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  Bibles  procured  by  the  SlOO  mentioned  above,  arrived. 
In  February,  1812,  the  managers,  at  several  meetings,  receiv¬ 
ed  accounts  from  the  different  members  of  the  society,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Bibles  procured  had  been  distributed.— 
When  it  appeared,  that  there  have  been  distributed  in  all  112 
Bibles,  and  9  Testaments ;  of  these,  ten  Bibles  have  been  for 
the  use  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Frankfort.  Received,  also,  the 
Treasurer’s  account,  from  which  it  appears,  that,  of  46  sub¬ 
scribers,  31  only  had  paid. 

Co^  of  Bibles  and  carriage,  2115  25cts. 

Printing  Address,  12 


31  Subscribers,  at  23  each. 
Balance  due  the  Tr. 


On  reviewing  these  facts,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is 
much  cause;  of  regret-regret  that  so  little  is  done  in  such  a 
good  cause.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  just  cause  of  des¬ 
pair.  The  handful  of  com  sown  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
may  yet  shake,  and  soon  shake  with  the  fruit  of  Lebanon.  It 
is  hoped  the  serious  professors  of  Christianity,  will,  upon  re¬ 
flect!  m,  see  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  be  more  active 
^x^d  liberal  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  The  number  of  nee* 
dv  obiects  in  Lexington  and  its  neighborhood,,  to  whom  a  Bi¬ 


ble  may  be  g^en,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  will  uso  it  well 


is  far  greater  than  many  well  disposed  people  imagine.  In  all 
attempts  to  do  good,  we  must  lay  our  accounts  to  meet  with 
disappointments.  Individuals,  every  here  and  there,  will  be 
found,  who  will  get  worse  instead  of  better,  under  all  the 
means  of  grace.  Yet,  small  as  the  sphere  of  the  society’s  exer¬ 
tions  has  been,  a  number  of  pleasing  and  well  authenticated 
accounts,  of  the  good  done  by  Bibles  already  distributed,  have 
been  received. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  society  are  received  by 

'  ,  A.  M‘CALLA,  Treasurer. 

Ni  BURROWES,  Collector. 

And  by  the  following  Directors : 

R]£V.  R.  M.  Cunningham,  '  Mr.  George  Trotter,  sen* 
James  Blythe,  Samuel  Blair, 

John  P.  Campbell,  ^  E.  Sharp]^. 

Robert  H.  Bishop, 


BIBLE  SOCIETIES 


The  first  Bible  Society  established  in  this  country,  was  at 
Philadelphia  about  three  yearj  since ;  and  during  this  time  it 
has  distributed  about*  5430  bibles  and  testaments.  The  New 
York  Bible  Society,  distributed  1423  bibles,  the  last  year.— 
There  are  now  about  20  societies  of  this  description  in  the  U- 
nited  States,  which  shows  the  importance  of  them,  by  circula¬ 
ting  the  bible  in  every  direction. 


[from  the  panoplist.] 

N 

Theological  Institution. — On  Tuesday  the  24th  of 
September,  1811,  the^annual  examination  was  held  in  the  The¬ 
ological  Institution  at  Andover.  The  Visitors,  Trustees,  and 
other  gentlemen  present,  were  much  pleased  with  the  result. 
After  the  examination,  each  of  the  students  in  the  two  higher 
classes  read  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  in  theology.  One 
of  the  young  gentlemen  delivered  a  v^edictory  address,  and 
the  exercises  of  the  day  were  opened  and  closed  by  prayer. 


